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conditions of local and general achromatic adaptation, and to this 
achromatic rather than to chromatic adaptation as the explanation 
of this after-image, which Professor Titchener and Mr. Pyle have 
called the "paradoxical after-image." 

Grace Maxwell Febnald. 
Lake Ebie College. 



SOCIETIES 



NINTH MEETING OF THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL 

ASSOCIATION 

Report of the Secretary 

HISTORICALLY the meeting of the Western Philosophical As- 
sociation in St. Louis, April 9 and 10, under the auspices of 
Washington University, was of unusual importance. For it was the 
semi-centennial of philosophy in the west, which claims St. Louis 
as its cradle. The smallness of the attendance was probably indica- 
tive of the Hegelian interest of to-day, as was the enthusiasm of 
those present an evidence of the permanent claims of Hegel. The 
numerous lunches and smokers provided by Washington University 
gave opportunity for more than usual discussion and fellowship 
among those present. 

The announcement of the arrangement for publishing the larger 
logic of Hegel by the survivors of the St. Louis band formed a 
fitting testimony to the live character of the Hegelian spirit, and 
ought to be welcomed by students of philosophy. 

The following officers were elected for the subsequent year : Pro- 
fessor Carl E. Seashore, University of Iowa, president ; Professor G. 
A. Tawney, Cincinnati University, vice-president ; Professor Bernard 
C. Ewer, Northwestern University, secretary and treasurer; with 
Professor A. 0. Lovejoy, of the University of Missouri and Pro- 
fessor F. C. Sharp, of the University of Wisconsin, additional mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

The following members were elected : Mr. F. C. Becker, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Professor Bernard C. Ewer, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Professor C. E. Corey, Washington University; Professor 
Hartley Burr Alexander, University of Nebraska; Professor J. W. 
Hudson, University of Missouri ; Professor Henry W. Wright, Lake 
Forest University, and Dr. Daniel A. Tear, Chicago. The following 
recommendations were passed: (1) That non-payment for three 
years shall automatically cancel membership; (2) that the time of 
the papers shall be printed in the program and that twenty minutes 
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shall be the maximum limit unless by vote of the executive com- 
mittee; (3) that abstracts be submitted to the secretary previous 
to the meeting at which the paper is to be read ; (4) that special ses- 
sions be held for the more technical papers in experimental psychol- 
ogy and philosophy respectively and that the president and vice- 
president represent both philosophy and psychology. The considera- 
tion of the standard of admission went over until the next meeting. 

To indicate the literary activity as a result of the meetings of 
the Western Philosophical Association it is only necessary to point 
to the number of papers which have appeared in various journals 
from the program of 1908. The symposium on Meaning appeared in 
the Psychological Review, including papers on the "Nature of the 
Mental Image," by Stephen S. Colvin; "Image and Meaning," W. 
B. Pillsbury; "Meaning as Adjustment," T. L. Bolton; and 
"Meaning and Validity," by J. E. Boodin. The following papers 
have appeared in the Journal op Philosophy, Psychology and 
Scientific Methods: "Ethical Value, " James H. Tufts; "Religious 
Value," Gerge A. Coe; "Truth Value," A. W. Moore; "The Mean- 
ing of V—i," Alfred H. Lloyd; "Emphasis in Philosophy," G. R. 
Dodson; the "Concept of Unity," J. H. Farley; a "Genetic Study 
of Make-Believe," T. L. Bolton; the "Genetic Way of Denning 
Philosophy," G. A. Tawney. The paper by F. C. Sharp on the 
"Problem of Objectivity in Ethics" has appeared in the Philosoph- 
ical Review. Other papers, including the "Philosophical Meaning 
of Neo-Vitalism," A. H. Daniels; "Esthetic Value," Max Meyer; 
"Realism and Truth," E. B. McGilvary; "The Intellectual Phases 
of Esthetic Experience," E. L. Norton— either have appeared in 
other form or will so appear in the near future. 

The abstracts of papers from the last meeting follow: 

Evolution and Metaphysics: the Obsolescence of the Eternal: A. 0. 

Lovejoy. 

This paper dealt with the relativity of the eternal and was an 
argument for the temporal as the real. There are only two types of 
philosophy possible as regards the temporal— the type which re- 
gards the temporal as real and the type which regards the temporal 
as an illusion. The latter is most consistently stated in the Sankyah 
system. Bergson may be regarded as a representative of the tem- 
poral as real. Hegel, with his eternal system of categories must be 
regarded as belonging to the type which treats time as an illusion. 
But can a changing consciousness know the eternal? Even the 
eternal, from the temporal point of view, as McTaggart has shown, 
must be looked upon as a future limit or completion of time, as- 
suming of course that the future is better than the past. 
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Realism and Idealism, a Discussion of Terms: J. E. Boodin. 

It was pointed out that realism and idealism could not be prop- 
erly opposed as metaphysical theories, as realism historically is not 
necessarily materialistic, but more frequently idealistic or spiritual- 
istic as regards stuff. Again, from the epistemological point of 
view, it is not possible to oppose realism and idealism. Realism, if 
it means anything, must mean that the reality which is known is 
independent, so far as its existence is concerned, of the finite mean- 
ing which knows it. But the classic idealistic systems, even that of 
Berkeley, admit that the finite cognitive meaning does not make the 
object exist. They are therefore realistic. It was proposed, there- 
fore, that the term idealism should be restricted to its classical meta- 
physical use as opposed to materialism, while the proper opposite of 
realism, at least so far as we finites are concerned, is not idealism 
but solipsism. To this the association agreed, if silence gives consent. 

An Interpretation of the St. Louis Philosophical Movement: G. R. 

Dodson. 

Why did a number of men of ability find a gospel in Hegel at a 
time his philosophy was discredited in the land of its birth ? One is 
a religious reason. There is a deep craving in most men for some 
view according to which our life can be regarded as something more 
than "a mere item in a natural world." Any philosophy which even 
promises this is sure to be welcomed. Hegel was welcomed because 
he enabled men to think nobly of themselves as united and co- 
operating with and sharing the life of reality. . . . Another reason 
was the constitutional yearning for a deductive ideal which some 
seem to have. This general or pure thought solution of the problems 
of life the leaders of the St. Louis movement thought they found in 
the Hegelian dialectic, and they proceeded to its application. . . . 
But the most important reason for the political and educational 
success of Hegelianism in the west is the conciliatory character of 
Hegelianism— its ability to meet opposing interests and reconcile 
them. In this the temperament and tact of the leaders no doubt 
played an important part. See this Journal, Vol. VI., pp. 337-345, 
for the entire text. 

The Ethical Significance of the Hegelian Dialectic: Henry W. 

Wright. 

The Hegelian dialectic is essentially a law of spiritual develop- 
ment, illustrated in every complete volition. Its movement is that 
of self-realization and two views of hedonism and rationalism in 
ethics have arisen from an undue emphasis of the two extremes, 
thesis and antithesis, in this movement. The activity of impulse 
with its present satisfaction constitutes the thesis in self-realization. 
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The movement to antithesis occurs when this present impulse is 
denied in favor of some purpose or conception of reason whose ful- 
fillment lies in the future. The final stage of synthesis is reached 
when the strength of present impulse is converted into a means to 
the attainment of the larger ends and ideals of reason. 

Hegel's Conception of an Introduction to Philosophy: Jay William 

Hudson. 

The "Phenomenology," intended at first by Hegel as an intro- 
duction to his system, definitely suggests an efficient way of intro- 
ducing students to philosophy. Among the definite suggestions are : 
that, for the beginner, philosophy were better viewed not as a theory 
about life, but as an attitude toward life; that common sense means 
real attitudes not alien to philosophy, and so is responsible for main- 
taining itself ; that thus the transition to philosophy is to be depicted 
as an inner development of these attitudes; that the best way to 
introduce to the typical philosophies is to depict them as emerging as 
the successively evolved attitudes of the individual toward his world ; 
that it is these typical attitudes and not the concrete history of 
philosophies which the introducer is concerned in presenting. 
Hegel's procedure rightly introduces all philosophies as solutions 
of problems which have first been actively realized as such by the 
reader; he thus introduces not so much to a system as to a philosophic 
mode of mind, through spontaneous thinking; he strikingly and 
rightly conceives of the relation of an introduction to philosophy to 
literature and to concrete historic movements. Hegel's embodiment 
of his conception is hardly successful; but the conception itself is 
so commendable that a new experiment within the conception is 
highly worth while. See this Journal, Vol. VI., 345 ff., for the full 
text of this paper. 
Religious Implications of Contemporary Realism: Bernard C. Ewer. 

Contemporary realism shows three types, the "new realism," 
"pragmatic realism" and "natural realism." All profess concern 
with facts rather than with any interpretation of facts which leaves 
their appearance somewhat distinct from their reality. The impli- 
cations of these types for the philosophy of religion are conditioned 
upon (1) scientific psychology of religion, (2) theoretic provision 
for modern practical religion, (3) concepts of transcendence and 
immanence, and (4) continuity with the values of life as uncritically 
held by the religious mind. The new realism is properly naturalistic. 
Its highest religious concept is that of a system of moral relations as 
facts of human nature and society. Eeligion can not survive merely 
as poetry, consciously acknowledged as illusory. Pragmatic realism 
has important implications for religion, but is in danger of degrading 
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worship to the status of magic. It is, however, ordinarily tinctured 
with non-pragmatic assumptions. The recent history of the psycho- 
therapeutic movement shows its value and its limitations. Natural 
realism is historically close to the religious mind, e. g., in affording 
a theoretic basis for moral dualism, and in recognizing the volitional 
character of belief. It offers possible lines of progress for the philos- 
ophy of religion quite as promising as those of other types of realistic 
thought. 

The Relation of Schiller to Post-Kantian Idealism: Emil C. Wilm. 

Schiller's notion of the organization of the rational and the sensu- 
ous, the universal and the particular, which has in Schiller a merely 
psychological and ethical significance, is falsely construed by Hegel 
into a metaphysical theory of the identity of the ideal and the real. 
These moments are held in strict separation by Schiller, and Hegel's 
criticism of Kant, that the latter did not attain an objective formula- 
tion of the beautiful because he did not transcend the opposition 
between subjective thought and objective reality, applies to Schiller 
as fully as it does to Kant. Schiller, both in his earlier philosophical 
period and at the height of his speculative activity, never abandoned 
the presupposition of an extra-mental object, the material of sense 
experience, and the condition of thought and will. 
Some Features of the Social Aspects of Hegelianism: J. H. Tufts. 

Hobhouse charges idealism with being one of the factors in the 
reaction against democracy. Idealism, especially in its Hegelian 
form, undoubtedly emphasizes the "universal" aspects of man which 
emerge in organized society, as over against individual interests and 
the immediate personal liberties which were emphasized by the older 
liberalism and what Hobhouse calls the "plain, human, rationalistic 
way of thinking." It was this very fact which appealed to the 
founders of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy which began pub- 
lication just after the new emphasis upon national life at the close 
of the Civil War. Hegel conceived the state largely in legal and 
military categories. Modern progress in science and education lead 
us to conceive human unity as mediated more through other agencies. 
The new industrial, sanitary, social, and educational problems make 
the function of the expert, rather than the monarch, increasingly 
important as an agent of the commonwealth. The question how far 
Hegel had a glimpse of scientific method as a possible method of 
social progress, and how far he conceived "passion" to be the moving 
power, not only in past history, but necessarily, is bound up with 
the whole question of the relation between his logic and his view 
of history. 
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The Religious Trend of Hegeliamsm: W. M. Bryant. 

In Germany a note was long since made to the following effect: 
The fundamental principle of Hegelianism— namely: that everything 
tends inherently to go over into and become its own opposite— has 
been beautifully illustrated in the history of Hegelianism itself. 
And there seems to be some truth in this. Wherever Hegelomania 
has died out it appears invariably to have been reborn as— at least 
there has appeared in place of it — Hegelophobia. 

Now the Hegelianism referred to in the present brief paper is — 
permit me to urge — neither of these. Hegelianism as here intended 
is, first of all, a philosophic method ; which, secondly, involves a very 
pronounced religious attitude. As method, its immediate presup- 
position is: that the one thing directly knowable by thought is just 
thought itself. Along with which is the fundamental conception 
that in its very nature mind is characterized by spontaneity. And 
this comports exactly with — is in fact the complement of — the dogma 
expressed in the laws of motion, namely: that matter as such is 
absolutely destitute of any and all principle or power of initiative. 
Not only is it, then, that "Mind governs the world" (as "Old Nous" 
of Athens used to say) ; but also that, primarily, mind is the "world" 
and, secondarily, produces the "world." 

Mind, as self-active, is self-manifesting, self-expressive, self- 
revealing. Man speaks, and words are ; God speaks, and worlds are. 
And, for our present purpose, the world in space is merely the 
medium of communication between man as mind and God as mind. 

Note now that (as here understood) Hegelianism insists uncom- 
promisingly upon this : That human history is an evolutional process. 
It is "progress in the consciousness of freedom" — progress, that is, 
in self-comprehension by man ; the progressive discovery on his part 
that, as mind, his nature is one with the nature of God; progress 
practically, therefore, is that "imitation of God" which the "Second 
Founder of Christianity," by one of his characteristic intuitions, 
recognized as the one really worthy motive of all human effort. 

But Hegelianism views the process of human history as merely 
the culminating aspect of one all-inclusive dialectical movement, 
any given instance of actual development within which must (ideally) 
begin with the simplest degree, and proceed with logical consistency 
through each and every succeeding stage to the ultimate goal for that 
special type of existence. Meanwhile Hegelianism — a really modest 
Hegelian (if anywhere there is one) will admit that— Hegelianism 
itself is but one of the many aspects of the evolution of human con- 
sciousness. And, to insist that, in its applications of its own dialectic 
method within the sphere of human progress, religious or other, 
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Hegelianism has made no mistakes — that would be in direct contra- 
diction of the fundamental trend of Hegelianism itself — would in 
fact be nothing less than a manifestation of Hegelomania. Recall in 
such applications the often criticised insufficient allowance for human 
caprice— the violent exercise, that is, of undisciplined human free- 
dom — and the consequent forcing of facts, betimes, into the too rigid 
(or rather, for such purpose, the far too simple) framework of the 
extremely abstract "Dialectic" as set forth in the Hegelian logic. 
Consider the fundamental religious trend, however. On his part, 
Hegel, in his "Philosophy of Religion," represents the whole course 
of the development of the religious consciousness of the human race 
as logically one, the culminating degree of which is found in Chris- 
tianity. So again F. C. Baur and others— the "Tubingen school" — 
sought, with all the resources of learning at their disposal, to pene- 
trate to the actual facts of the Christian religion itself and thus to 
atttain a deeper and worthier comprehension of its actual import. 
Discredited no doubt much of that work has long since come to 
be; but this rather in the details of its learning and in the over- 
emphasis of some of its features than in the validity of its general 
trend. Renovated, corrected, supplemented through the researches 
of Pfleiderer and others, this movement has faced steadily in the 
direction of that "higher criticism" to which we of to-day owe so 
much in the field of direct historical knowledge of actual religious 
development. 

True, there are those who believe— with more or less of reason — 
that rigidly verified historical fact is precisely that with which 
"Hegelianism" is least of all concerned. But the charitable— not to 
say super-charitable — attitude of present-day philosophers may per- 
haps be trusted to allow that, along with other "isms," even Hegel- 
ianism may sometimes do better things than it has directly intended. 
I mean, just now, that its deepest intuitions have all along really 
faced in the direction indicated. Possibly it may not be a serious 
overstrain of the charitable spirit referred to if it is claimed that 
those far-reaching intuitions have from the outset been — consciously 
or unconsciously — actual working factors in the fundamental motive 
and even in method, leading to the great scientific results already 
attained in the sphere of religious interpretations. 

Repeat now that the world as a rational whole— Heraclitus, you 
remember, believed it to be so — is by that fact for us an actual 
revelation. In the latest edition of his psychology Jodl reminds us 
that "the way of science proceeds from chaos to cosmos. " Doubtless 
we had a suspicion of that before. Nevertheless, it does us no harm 
to be reminded of it again. In fact, the way of science is the way 
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of ordered thinking; the way leading from the incoherence of ele- 
mentary consciousness to the coherence, the (at least relatively) 
cosmic character of matured consciousness. And, of course, in its 
larger application this is the way from the naive habit of mind of 
primitive man to the self-verifying habit of mind in its present-day 
maturity. In a word, it is the way of progressive self-adjustment 
on the part of man as mind to the always perfect method of mind 
eternal. And, in that sense, we may declare the way of science, as 
Hegel declared philosophy in general, to be "a perpetual service 
of God." 

Chaos, then, is not some past stage of the universe. It is a past 
—if only it is past— stage of my individual consciousness; and the 
religious aspect of my individual intellectual life consists in the 
increasing degree of actual appreciation, along with increasing degree 
of comprehension, on my part, of the perfect method of the mind 
eternally manifest in the universe as a whole. 

Seize that method and you will seize the eternal "Logic" — the 
method, that is, of the eternally living Logos. Seize any other 
"method" and you will sooner or later find yourself making use of 
some evanescent form of illogicality— only to see it presently passing 
over "into its own opposite." 

Of course these conceptions are not to be too specifically labeled. 
They belong to the history of philosophy. And to indicate this I 
have mentioned at random names so far apart as Heraclitus and 
Jodl. What gives its peculiar religious trend to Hegelianism is, to 
repeat, the thorough-going seriousness with which it holds fast to 
the absolute reality, the primal, essential spontaneity of mind. That, 
as it ever insists, is the permanent fact. All else is but passing 
expression. And here again the difference is, after all, more a 
matter of emphasis than of originality. 

Now this peculiar trend has been, and (however masked) still is, 
a really vital factor in the working out of a more clearly defined re- 
ligious consciousness on the part at least of educated people. On 
the one hand is the permanent truth of religion. On the other is the 
shifting myth-form. And precisely by emphasizing this distinction 
the way is prepared for that further advance in religious conscious- 
ness by which the shifting myth-form can be given up without loss 
of conviction as to the essential truths involved in the religious in- 
terests of life. In a word— speaking for Hegelianism as I under- 
stand it — it is through reasoned insistence upon the veritable, essen- 
tial reality of the spiritual life that religious conviction is not 
merely preserved for the educated mind, but also intensified and 
enriched. 
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Concerning the actual work in progress to-day within the field 
of religious history: On the one hand, the searching interpretative 
and verifying work of Pfleiderer, Wernle, and Harnack— to men- 
tion only the most conspicuous names — into the origins and actual 
first shapings of Christianity. On the other hand, the work of such 
investigators as Boissier, Prazer, and Rohde, tracing out the elements, 
forms and processes of that great pagan revival which took place at 
the same time with the early evolution of Christianity and for a 
time in fact proved to be its really formidable rival. A marvel- 
ously creative age ! Throughout the then civilized world a profound 
religious awakening. Two vast parallel movements, the one Jewish 
in origin, the other Hellenistic, each deeply influencing the other. 
It is the reverent spirit of inquiry of the present day that is winnow- 
ing the records of that great formative period within the sphere of 
religious history and is bringing to light the historic facts of which 
philosophy must once more seek to estimate the deeper values for the 
religious consciousness. In all which work of research the deeply 
religious trend of Hegelianism is, directly or indirectly, traceable; 
as, in the further work of estimating the values of the new results 
attained in the field of fact, the spirit of the Hegelian dialectic — 
here happily freed from its stiffly formal aspect— can hardly fail to 
prove the leading factor— "Hegelian," that is, of course, only in 
the sense in which the law of gravity is "Newtonian." 

J. E. BOODIN, 
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University of Kansas. 
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7s Immortality Desirable? G. Lowes Dickinson. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. 63. 

Although the body of this address is devoted to the question stated in 
the title, the beginning and the end consider instead whether immortality 
is possible or probable. The variation in subject is not unimportant; 
for Mr. Dickinson, being preoccupied with the poor sorts of immortality 
which are empirically plausible, or for which some evidence might be 
procurable, has not given free rein to his fancy in depicting that sort of 
immortality which would be desirable. Such an ideal picture, however, 
if not meant to deceive, would be apt to instruct. It might prove helpful 
in the solution of the other question, as to the truth of immortality, for 
it might dissuade us from twisting reality to suit our rash fancies, seeing 
how far reality actually responded to our rational ideals. As it is, among 
the most persuasive passages in this discourse are those which disparage 
immortality of various undesirable or dubious kinds, such as arrested 
youth, endless old age, perpetual recurrence of an imperfect life, or heaven 



